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NOTE, 


\  This  series  of  pamphlets  is  published  by  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  to  eriable  fair  and  just  judgments  to  be  made  by  those 
who  have  neither  the  time  for  long  study  nor  the  money  to  buy 
big  books. 

Its  aim  is  two-fold:  (1)  To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
causes  of  the  War;  (2)  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  steps  that  must 
be  taken  to  secure  a  lasting  peace. 

A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series  (which  are  not  necessarily 
to  be  taken  as  expressing  in  every  line  the  official  view  of  the 
Independent  Labour  Party),  will  be  found,  on  page  three  of 
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There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  such  a  crime  as  the  German 
invasion  of  Belgium.  The  natural  impulse  of  every  normal  man,  as 
he  realised,  first  that  a  treaty  had  been  broken,  and  then  that  an 
unprovoked  invasion  had  been  aggravated  by  more  than  the 
common  ruthlessness  of  war,  was  one  of  honest  anger.  There  was 
every  justification  for  that  anger.  It  is  an  axiom  of  the  law  of 
nations,  older  by  far  than  the  Hague  Convention,  that  the 
territory  of  neutrals  is  inviolable,  and  in  this  case  Belgium  was 
no  ordinary  neutral.  Perpetual  neutrality  had  been  imposed  upon 
her  by  the  Powers,  and  Prussia  signed  the  treaty  which  established 
it.  Belgium  was  the  vestal  virgin  of  Europe.  Her  security  was 
a  claim  on  the  honour  of  her  neighbours,  and  the  Power  which 
threatens  it,  is  guilty  of  something  worse  than  an  attack  on  Bel- 
gium. It  has  weakened  the  fabric  of  faith  and  honesty  among 
peoples,  substituted  force  for  law  in  their  intercourse,  and  delayed 
the  march  of  civilisation.  These  are  abstract  words ;  it  is  a  heavier 
count  against  Germany  that  she  has  rendered  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Belgians  homeless,  and  made  widows  and  orphans 
among  a  people  which  had  done  her  no  wrong. 

No  honest  man  defends  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium. 
The  German  Chancellor  himself  could  only  avow,  with  a  certain 
brutal  frankness,  that  he  was  doing  wrong  under  the  pressure  of 
some  supposed  necessity.  The  German  Social  Democrats  have, 
in  the  Reichstag,  unanimously  and  officially  condemned  this  viola- 
tion of  public  law.  There  is,  in  the  terrible  spectacle  of  the  wrong 
done  to  an  innocent  little  people  by  a  great  and  highly-civilised 
Power,  a  summons  to  an  attitude  more  intelligent  than  anger.  How 
shall  we  explain  it?  How  shall  we  provide  against  its  repetition? 
Why  was  it  that  we  in  this  country  could  only  set  out  to  avenge 
what  we  were  unable  to  prevent  ?  These  questions  lie  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  pamphlet.  To  answer  then\  we  need  only  recall  the 
divisions  which  for  a  generation  had  made  Europe  an  armed 
camp  of  rival  Allies.  For  at  least  ten  years  this  universal  war 
has  been  in  the  making,  and  the  war  that  came  over  Serbia  is  the 
war  we  just  escaped  over  Morocco,  and  Bosnia,  and  Albania.  We 
could  not  save  Belgium,  because  we  also  were  partisans  in  the 
struggle.  We  had  no  free  arm  to  hold  over  Belgium,  because 
our  aid  was  already  pledged  to  France.  We  shall  discover  as  we 
go  more  closely  into  the  history  of  this  episode  the  vices  and 
perils  of  a  secret  diplomacy.  We  shall  find  our  road  strewn  with 
the  relics  of  broken  treaties.  We  shall  have  to  realise  that  treaty- 
breaking  is  not  a  unique  and  purely  German  offence.  Predatory 
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Imperialism,  be  it  Russian,  French,  or  German,  in  Persia  and  in 
Moroccd  as  in  Belgium,  is  always  careless  of  treaties.  We 
shall  not  get  a  Europe  in  which*  Belgium  will  be  secure  merely 
by  defeating  Germany.    The  evil  is  deeper  and  more  general. 

The  Motive  for  Invasion. 

The  motive  which  led  the  German  Government  into  this 
crime  against  Belgium  is  not  obscure.  Austria  had  a  legitimate 
grievance  against  Serbia,  and  Russia  had  intervened  as  the 
protector  of  the  Serbs,  who  had  been  for  some  years  the  tools  of 
Eussian  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  Pan-Slavist  ambitions,  which 
aimed  at  the  dismemberment  of  Austria.*  Germany  intervened  as 
the  ally  of  Austria;  France,  though  she  had  no  direct  concern  in 
the  quarrel,  was  bound  by  treaty  to  fight  as  Russia's  ally.  So 
far  the  dispute  had  been  one  of  contending  Imperial  ambitions,  a 
shock  of  race  against  race,  of  one  militarism  against  another,  with 
nothing  at  issue  save  the  mastery  of  the  Near  East.  It  was 
because  France  had  allied  herself  with  Russia,  that  the  perils  and 
horrors  of  this  conflict  were  brought  into  the  West.  The  German 
staff  had  for  twenty  years  been  studying  the  strategy  which  it 
would  have  to  follow  in  such  a  war — that  is  the  business  of 
general  staffs,  and  a  consequence  of  the  armed  peace  and  our 
system  of  alliances.  It  came  to  the  conclusion  that  since  Russia 
can  gather  her  forces  only  very  slowly,  whereas  France  mobilises 
as  rapidly  as  Germany,  the  proper  course  to  follow,  when  war 
should  break  out,  would  be  to  make  a  rapid  attack  with  nearly  all 
its  forces  on  France,  to  beat  her  to  her  knees,  and  then  to  turn 
at  leisure  to  the  East  to  deal  with  Russia.  Only  by  this  plan 
could  it  hope  to  meet  the  enormous  numerical  superiority  which 
France  and  Russia  possess  in  combination.  But  a  rapid  attack  on 
France  would  not  be  an  easy  task.  France  had  steadily  perfected 
the  defences  of  her  Eastern  frontier,  and  the  German  soldiers 
calculated  that  if  they  tried  to  invade  through  the  line  of  barrier 
forts  that  stretches  from  Verdun  to  Belfort,  they  would  be 
exposed  to  an  attack  from  Russia  in  the  rear,  long  before  France 
had  succumbed  to  their  invasion.  That  is  why  they  decided  to 
invade  France  by  way  of  her  undefended  Northern  frontier,  in 
spite  of  Belgian  neutrality. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Germans  may  not  have  foreseen  the 
consequences  in  detail,  for  they  are  not  an  imaginative  race. 
Their  object  was  not  to  conquer  or  annex  Belgium.  They 
only  wanted  to  walk  over  the  Belgian  roads,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  pay  well  for  any  inconvenience  they  might  cause  on 
the  way,  as  fox-hunters  do  when  they  ride  over  a  farmer's  fields. 


*  For  further  details,  see  "  The  Origin  of  the  Great  War,"  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Union  of  Democratic  Control,  and  sold  by  the  I.L.P.  at  Id. 
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They  expected  nothing  more  from  the  Belgians  than  a  brief 
resistance  on  the  frontier  to  save  appearances.  Passionately 
patriotic  themselves,  they  lacked  the  gift  of  sympathy  which 
would  have  told  them  that  the  Belgians  were  likely  to  resent  and 
resist  an  outrage  on  their  sovereignty.  They  seem  to  have 
convinced  themselves  that  they  were  acting  under  the  stress  of 
necessity.  Exposed  on  both  flanks,  they  felt  that  it  was  for  them 
a  question  of  life  and  death  to  defeat  France  before  Russia  was 
ready.  So  long  as  nations  imagine  that  victory  in  a  wanton  war 
of  Imperial  ambition  can  ever  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  so 
long  will  such  reasoning  prevail.  The  German  defence  for  violating 
Belgian  territory  was,  in  a  word,  that  "  necessity  knows  no  law." 

The  invasion,  wrong  in  itself,  was  rendered  still  worse  by  the 
duplicity  which  preceded  it.  The  German  Government  played 
with  the  truth  in  this  matter,  as  our  own  Government  did  when 
it  denied  that  it  had  incurred  secret  military  obligations  to 
France.  The  German  Socialists  had  long  been  uneasy  at  the 
rumours  which  reached  them  regarding  the  intentions  of  the 
General  Staff  to  march  on  France,  in  case  of  war,  through 
Belgium.  Two  Socialist  deputies  raised  the  question  at  a  sitting 
of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  on  April  29,  1914,  and 
received,  both  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  from  the  Minister 
of  War,  assurances  which  were  intended  to  deceive  them,  and 
ought  to  have  meant,  if  the  words  had  been  used  by  honest  men, 
that  Germany  would  respect  Belgian  neutrality.  (See  Belgian 
Grey  Book.  Annex  to  No.  12).  The  German  Government 
deceived  not  only  its  own  Parliament,  but  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment as  well.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  war,  the  German  Minister 
in  Brussels  assured  the  Belgian  Foreign  Office  that  it  need  be 
under  no  apprehensions  (Grey  Book,  Nos.  12  and  19). 

Two  Parallels. 

The  crime  against  Belgium  admits  of  no  palliation  or  excuse. 
It  is  not,  however,  without  precedent  or  parallel,  and  similar  cases 
suggest  the  reflection  that  it  is  not  so  much  any  special  obliquity 
in  the  German  governing  caste  which  we  must  blame  for  it,  as  the 
whole  system  of  militarism  and  secret  diplomacy.  In  1807, 
during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  British  Government  was  guilty 
of  a  similar  outrage  on  Denmark.  Denmark  was  a  neutral  nation, 
but  she  had  a  considerable  fleet.  Canning  believed,  or  affected  to 
to  believe,  that  Napoleon  intended  by  pressure  on  Denmark 
to  acquire  the  Danish  fleet  for  his  own  use.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  do  himself  the  very  thing  that  he  charged  Napoleon  with 
planning.  He  ordered  our  fleet  to  attack  Denmark,  and  it  block- 
aded Copenhagen,  defeated  the  Danish  ships,  and  captured  and 
appropriated  them  for  our  own  purposes. 

The  other  parallel  is  unpleasantly  fresh.    At  the  moment 
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when  every  British  Minister  was  fulminating  against  Germany  for 
violating  Belgian  neutrality,  our  ally  Russia  was  doing  in  Persia 
precisely  the  same  thing.  When  Turkey  joined  Germany  in  this 
war,  Russia  without  a  moment's  hesitation  made  use  of  the 
territory  of  neutral  Persia  in  order  to  fling  her  armies  against  the 
Turkish  flank.  One  of  her  armies  advanced  directly  into  Turkey 
over  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  towards  Erzeroum.  Another 
marched  through  Persian  territory  against  Van.  In  vain  did  the 
Persian  Government  protest  against  the  violation  of  its 
neutrality.  The  Russians  had  a  clear  military  interest  in  violating 
it,  and  they  proceeded  to  violate  it — with  the  natural  result  that 
the  Turks  in  their  turn  did  the  same  thing,  and  the  war  is  now 
ravaging  Persian  soil.  Perhaps  the  most  instructive  aspect 
of  this  episode  was  that  the  British  Government  which  in 
1907  joined  Russia  in  guaranteeing  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Persia,  did  not  so  much  as  remonstrate  when  her  ally  proceeded 
to  violate  Persian  territory. 

A  violation  of  neutral  territory  was  committed  by  another 
Ally,  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  China,  during  her  operations 
against  the  German  Colony  of  Kiao-Chow.  Neither  of  these 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations  is  comparable  in  degree  of 
guilt  to  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium,  but  they  suggest  uncom- 
fortable reflections,  when  we  are  told  that  the  Allies  are  fighting 
for  the  sanctity  of  treaties. 

The  History  of  the  Treaty. 

It  is  important  to  establish  clearly  what  were  the  reasons 
which  influenced  our  own  country  in  declaring  war  upon  Germany 
because  of  her  violation  of  Belgian  territory.  Were  we  so  strictly 
bound  by  treaty,  that  we  were  compelled  by  respect  for  our  own 
plighted  word  to  take  this  action  ?  Or  was  it  rather  an  instinct  of 
humanity,  which  forbade  us  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  a  neighbour 
wronged?  Or  were  we  guided  primarily  by  the  consideration  that 
our  own  interests  would  be  affected  and  our  safety  menaced,  if  a 
powerful  military  State,  our  rival  and  on  occasion  our  opponent,  ob- 
tained a  footing  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel  ?  Endless  controversy 
has  turned  on  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  1839.  The 
plain  man  who  reads  it  to-day  is  tempted  to  make  the  reflection 
that  if  the  diplomatists  who  drafted  it,  really  meant  to  say  that 
their  grandchildren  were  bound  to  defend  Belgium  with  all  their 
resources,  and  to  resist  an  invasion  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  as 
they  would  resist  a  landing  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  they 
chose  a  curiously  inadequate  form  of  words.  The  treaty  says  very 
clearly  that  Belgium  is  a  perpetually  neutral  State,  and  thereby 
condemns  in  advance  what  Germany  has  done.*    It  does  not  say 

•Belgium,  within  the  limits  specified  in  Articles  I.,  II.,  and  IV.,  shall  form  an 
independent  and  perpetually  neutral  State.  It  shall  be  bound  to  observe  such  neutrality 
towards  all  other  States.   (Article  VII.) 
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that  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Eussia  are  each 
of  them  bound  to  defend  its  neutrality  with  arms.  The  Treaty  of 
1839  was  actually  an  agreement  between  Belgium  and  Holland, 
negotiated  by  the  Great  Powers.  Their  obligation  was  denned  in 
a  covering  treaty,  which  stated  that  its  provisions  "  are  thus 
placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  above-mentioned  Sovereigns." 
The  language  of  diplomacy  is  highly  technical,  but  it  is  a  precise 
instrument  of  expression.  It  can  speak  very  plainly,  and  when  it 
is  vague  it  means  to  be  vague.  What  does  the  term  "  guarantee  " 
involve? 

In  the  Treaty  of  1867,  which  guaranteed  the  neutrality 
of  Luxemburg,  that  little  State  was  placed  under  "  the  collective 
guarantee  "  of  the  Powers,  which  means  that  no  single  Power  was 
bound  to  act,  unless  all  acted  together.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  plain  word  '  guarantee,"  without  any  qualifying  terms, 
imposes  a  duty  of  armed  intervention  on  each  Power  singly?  A 
study  of  other  similar  treaties  suggests  a  negative  answer.  When 
diplomacy  means  to  say  this,  it  has  its  own  way  of  saying  it.  If 
we  want  a  model  of  a  clearly  drafted  treaty,  it  exists  in  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  in  which  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria 
guaranteed  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey.  It  was 
both  a  collective  and  an  individual  guarantee,  and  it  used  the 
words  "  all  and  each  guarantee  "  (garantissent  toutes  et  chacune). 
Even  this  was  not  held  to  be  a  sufficiently  precise  promise  to 
render  armed  aid  to  Turkey,  and  the  treaty  went  on  in  Article  II. 
to  say :  — 

Any  breach  of  the  said  treaty  will  be  considered  by  the  signatory 
Powers  of  the  present  treaty  as  a  casus  belli.  They  will  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Sublime  Porte  as  to  the  measures  which  it  will  then 
be  necessary  to'  take,  and  will  consult  each  other  without  delay  concerning 
the  use  of  their  naval  and  military  forces. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  diplomacy  desires  to  speak  plainly, 
it  is  not  at  a  loss  for  words.  Clearly  if  the  mere  word  "  guaran- 
tee "  in  itself  implied  an  obligation  on  each  Power  singly  to  use 
military  force,  this  Turkish  Treaty  need  not  have  gone  into  such 
superfluous  detail.  The  fact  is,  that  "  guarantee  "  means  anything 
or  nothing,  and  may  be  interpreted  at  will,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment.  That,  one  fears,  is  true  of  any  treaty. 
In  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Powers  which  gave  this 
explicit  guarantee,  consented  twenty  years  later,  after  the  Eusso- 
Turkish  War,  to  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  They  even 
profited  by  it,  for  we  occupied  Cyprus,  and  Austria  took  Bosnia. 
Denmark  had  a  parallel  experience.  In  the  Treaty  of  London 
(1852),  the  Powers  "  recognised  as  permanent  the  principle  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Kingdom."  Neither  Britain,  France, 
nor  Eussia,  who  had  signed  that  treaty,  interfered  twelve  years 
later  to  prevent  the  forcible  annexation  of  the  Danish  provinces 
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of  Schleswig-Holstein.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Victorian  era  was 
not  a  golden  age  of  international  faith  and  sacred  treaties. 
"  Treaties,"  as  Lord  Salisbury  once  said,  M  are  mortal." 


What  the  Guarantee  Meant. 

One  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  of  1839  only 
by  recalling  the  historical  circumstances  in  which  it  was  framed. 
Belgium  had  revolted  from  Holland,  and  since  the  revolt,  had 
been  engaged  in  an  endless  quarrel  over  disputed  territory.  The 
treaty  was  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them,  imposed  by  the 
Powers.  What  the  Powers  "guaranteed  "  in  their  covering 
treaty  was  primarily  that  Belgium  would  keep  the  peace  with 
Holland.  The  Powers  had  failed  from  disunion  to  impose  the 
earlier  Treaty  of  1831  upon  Belgium ;  they  meant  to  be  more 
severe  in  securing  the  observance  of  the  Treaty  of  1839 — by 
Belgium.  If  one  desires  to  know  how  our  grandfathers  interpreted 
this  treaty,  one  has  only  to  turn  to  the  Parliamentary  records. 
The  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of  this  session  (see  Hansard) 
makes  a  full  reference  to  the  treaty.  It  says  nothing  what- 
ever about  Belgian  neutrality.  What  it  does  say  is  that  "  A 
definite  treaty  of  peace  has  been  proposed  to  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  Governments."  Then  comes  the  guarantee:  "The 
warranty  of  the  five  Allied  Powers  affords  satisfactory  security  for 
the  preservation  of  peace."  The  fact  is,  that  Belgium  had  been 
a  restless  and  rather  truculent  neighbour  to  Holland ;  the  Powers 
meant  henceforward  to  "  guarantee  "  peace  between  them.  The 
debate  on  the  Address  was  animated  in  both  Houses.  O'Connell 
and  Joseph  Hume  sharply  criticised  the  treaty,  and  Palmerston, 
Russell,  Peel,  and  Wellington  all  discussed  it  at  some  length. 
Wellington  alone  mentioned  Belgian  neutrality,  but  only  in  a 
sentence,  and  not  one  of  these  speakers  even  referred  to  the 
momentous  fact  that  we  had  guaranteed  it.  The  idea  that  we  had 
contracted  this  tremendous  obligation  is,  indeed,  a  recent  and 
modern  growth.  In  1855,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  very  Minister 
who  signed  "  the  scrap  of  paper,"  made  light  of  all  engagements 
to  respect  the  neutrality  of  little  States.  The  German  Chancellor 
could  hardly  have  spoken  more  cynically.  He  was  answering 
Disraeli,  who  had  proposed  to  make  the  Danubian  Principalities 
neutral.    Hansard  reports  him  thus:  (June  8,  1855,  p.  1,748) 

There  certainly  are  instances  in  Europe  of  such  propositions,  and  it 
has  been  agreed  by  treaty  that  Belgium  and  Switzerland  should  be 
declared  neutral ;  but  /  am  not  disposed  to  attach  very  much  importance 
to  such  engagements,  for  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  when  a 
quarrel  arises  and  a  nation  makes  war,  and  thinks  it  advantageous  to 
traverse  with  its  army  such  neutral  territory,  the  declarations  of  neutrality 
are  not  apt  to  be  very  religiously  respected. 
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The  Balance  of  Power. 

This  treaty  is  in  short  a  historical  curiosity.  It  has  acquired 
sanctity  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Belgium  was  not  actually  in 
danger  until  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  and  then  Mr. 
Gladstone  found  it  necessary  to  negotiate  a  separate  treaty  with 
France  and  Prussia,  binding  both  of  them  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  pledging  Great  Britain,  if  it  should 
be  violated,  to  concert  measures  to  secure  it.  The  treaty 
declared,  however,  that  in  this  case  Great  Britain  would  not  take 
part  in  "  any  of  the  general  operations  of  the  war — beyond  the 
confines  of  Belgium,"  and  it  was  valid  only  during  the  period  of 
the  war  and  for  twelve  months  after  it.  This  seems  to  imply  that 
.Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  did  not  consider  the  Treaty  of  1839 
a  sufficient  guarantee  in  itself,  and  further,  that  they  did  not 
wish  for  all  time  to  bind  their  successors  by  the  more  explicit 
obligations  which  they  contracted  in  1870.  Mr.  Gladstone's  view 
was  quite  clearly  stated  (August  10,  1870),  and  was  quoted  as 
decisive  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  dissented  from  the  view  that 
"  the  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  guarantee  is  binding  on 
every  party  to  it,  irrespectively  altogether  of  the  particular 
position  in  which  it  may  find  itself  at  the  time  when  the  occasion 
for  acting  on  the  guarantee  arises."  Neither  Lord  Aberdeen,  nor 
Lord  Palmerston,  he  went  on  to  say,  took  that  "rigid  and 
impracticable  view  of  the  guarantee."  But,  he  concluded,  while 
the  guarantee  is  "a  weighty  element  in  the  case,"  there  is  also  a 
further  consideration,  "  the  force  of  which  we  must  all  feel  most 
deeply,  and  that  is  the  common  interests  against  the  unmeasured 
aggrandisement  of  any  Power  whatever."  That  was  the  Glad- 
stonian  view.  In  plain  words,  it  amounts  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  Balance  of  Power  ";  our  traditional  policy  has  always  been 
to  oppose  any  Continental  Power  which  seemed  to  have  become 
dangerously  strong.  The  probable  aggressor  in  1870  was  not 
Prussia,  but  France,  and  at  this  time  English  opinion  was  de- 
cidedly anti-French.  The  Conservative  view  was  even  more 
cautious,  for  Lord  Salisbury  was  always  guided,  above  all,  by  a 
dread  of  our  becoming  involved  in  any  European  complication. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  letter,  signed  "  Diplomaticus,"*  which 
appeared  in  the  Standard  during  the  height  of  the  Schnaebele' 
incident,  when  war  seemed  probable  between  Germany  and 
France  (February  4,  1887),  expressed  the  view  of  the  Foreign 
Office  at  that  time.  It  declared  that  it  would  be  "  madness  "  for 
us  to  oppose  the  passage  of  German  troops  through  Belgium. 
The  Standard  in  its  leading  article,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the 
Spectator,  all  took  the  same  view,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
remarked  that  ' '  the  Standard  is  at  present  the  Governmental  and 
Salisburian  organ."    This  pronouncement,  though  unofficial  or  at 


•See  "  The  Outbreak  of  the  War,"  by  E.  D.  Morel.  National  Labour  Press.  Id. 
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most,  semi-official,  had  its  effect  abroad,  nor  was  it  the  only 
utterance  of  the  kind.  General  Brialmont,  the  Belgian  Minister 
of  War  and  the  architect  of  the  Belgian  forts,  makes  much  in  his 
"  Situation  MilUaire  de  la  Belgique  "  (1882)  of  the  fact  that  as  far 
back  as  February,  1880,  the  Standard  "  which  was  regarded  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  organ  "  warned  Belgium  not  to  rely  in  all 
circumstances  on  British  aid.  His  whole  book  is  indeed  an 
argument  that  the  treaty  is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  that 
Belgium  must  trust  to  her  own  resources  to  defend  herself. 

The  Military  Conversations. 

After  1887  the  question  seems  to  have  slumbered  for  twenty 
years.  It  revived  in  1906,  as  a  consequence  of  the  tension  over- 
Morocco  between  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  France  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  other.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  told  us  that  war  at 
that  time  was  probable,  and  that  he  gave  France  an  undertaking 
to  back  her  with  armed  force.  It  was  probable  then,  as  it  had 
been  for  twenty  years,  that  a  Franco-German  quarrel  would  in- 
clude an  invasion  of  Belgium  by  Germany.  We  had  no  hesitation 
as  to  the  course  which  we  should  follow.  We  were  no  longer 
pursuing  a  policy  of  "  splendid  isolation."  We  meant  to  resist 
a  German  invasion  of  Belgium,  not  necessarily  because  we  felt 
any  overwhelming  moral  indignation  about  it,  but  because  we 
were  bound  as  the  ally  of  France  to  resist  any  attack  aimed  at  her. 
We  were  anxious  to  make  sure  that  Belgium  would  resist  the  in- 
vader, and  presumably  we  were  not  insensible  to  the  advantage 
of  gaining  the  support  of  her  little  army  in  the  critical  first  days 
of  the  general  war  against  Germany.  Let  us  face  the  facts 
squarely.  If  in  1906  or  1911  war  had  broken  out  over  Morocco, 
there  would  have  been  no  question  of  our  intervening  on  the  plea 
of  Belgian  neutrality ;  we  were  pledged  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to 
fight  at  the  side  of  France  in  order  to  secure  her  in  the  possession 
of  this  corner  of  Africa,  with  its  rich  iron-ore  mines,  which  she 
had  seized,  in  spite  of  her  own  pledges.  Secret  conversations  took 
place  on  our  initiative  between  our  military  representatives  and 
the  Belgian  Staff.  The  official  reports  of  these  discussions  were 
found  by  the  Germans  when  they  captured  Antwerp.  The 
documents  were  in  an  envelope,  marked  "  Conventions  Anglo- 
Beiges,"  and  were  a  report  dated  April  10,  1906,  by  General 
Ducarme,  of  the  Belgian  staff,  to  the  Minister  of  War,  of  his  "  con- 
fidential conversations  "  with  the  British  Military  Attache,  Colonel 
Barnardiston.  (See  Manchester  Guardian,  November  30,  1914.) 
The  Colonel  said  that  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  which  he  considered 
imminent,  we  should  land  100,000  men  on  the  French  coast  at 
Dunkirk  or  Calais,  for  the  defence  of  Belgium.  He  insisted  that 
the  agreement  must  be  absolutely  confidential  between  the  two 
staffs,  and  a  discussion  of  the  plan  of  campaign  followed.  A 
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later  report  dated  April  23,  1912,  from  the  Director  of  the  Belgian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  even  more  interesting.*  It  reports 
a  conversation  between  Colonel  Bridges,  who  succeeded  Colonel 
Bamardiston,  with  General  Jungbluth,  Chief  of  the  Belgian  Gen- 
eral Staff.  Our  corps  was  now  160,000  strong,  and  "  all  was 
ready."    Colonel  Bridges  went  on  to  say  : 

The  English  Government  had,  during  the  recent  events,  undertaken 
a  landing  on  our  shores,  even  though  we  had  not  asked  for  help.  The 
General  objected  that  our  assent  was  necessary.  The  Military  Attache 
answered  that  he  knew  that,  but  that  as  we  were  not  in  a  position  to 
prevent  the  Germans  from  marching  through  our  territory  England  wouldy 
in  any  case,  have  landed  troops  in  Belgium. 

These  conversations  do  not  seem  to  us  to  furnish  any  colour 
to  the  German  charge  that  Belgium  had  already  compromised  her 
own  neutrality.  The  first  report  bears  in  the  margin  the  saving 
note:  "  The  entry  of  the  English  into  Belgium  would  only  be 
made  after  the  violation  of  our  neutrality  by  Germany."  But 
they  throw  an  unpleasant  light  on  the  views  of  our  General  Staff. 
We  were  coldly  contemplating  an  utterly  unnecessary  war  with 
Germany,  waged  for  no  higher  end  than  to  assist  France  in  a  pre- 
datory colonial  adventure,  and  we  foresaw  that  this  war  might 
involve  the  Belgians  in  the  horrors  of  invasion.  We  hoped  that 
they  would  resist,  for  their  resistance  would  assist  the  Allied  cause. 
We  hoped  that  they  would  sanction  our  landing.  But  whether 
they  resisted  or  not,  whether  they  welcomed  our  aid  or  not,  we 
were  quite  clear  that  we  intended  to  land.  We  meant  in  short  to 
interfere  not  in  the  interests  and  at  the  wish  of  Belgium,  but  for 
the  furtherance  of  our  own  military  ends.  Militarism  is  not  an 
exclusively  German  product. 

Honour  and  Interest. 

The  history  of  this  treaty  tells  a  fairly  clear  tale.  It  was  not 
from  benevolence  that  we  made  Belgium  a  neutral  State ;  her 
neutrality  was  primarily  a  safeguard  to  ourselves.  We  attached 
little  importance  to  it  in  the  Mid- Victorian  epoch.  We  revived  it 
as  a  capital  point  in  our  policy  in  1870,  when  we  feared  the 
"  unmeasured  aggrandisement  "  of  Louis  Napoleon.  When 
France  was  crushed,  we  again  considered  it  neither  binding  nor 
important,  and  once  more  we  revived  it  in  recent  years,  because 
we  again  dreaded  "  the  unmeasured  aggrandisement  "  of  another 
Power,  in  this  case  Germany.  It  would,  on  the  whole,  be  more 
honest  and  more  convincing  to  say  frankly  that  we  were  following 
our  own  interests,  than  to  talk  about  our  honour  and  our  concern 

*  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  report.  The  Indtpendance  Beige, 
of  7th  December,  1914,  published  an  official  communication  from  the  Belgian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  treats  it  as  genuine  and  defends  the  conduct  of  the  Belgian 
representatives  in  these  conversations. 
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for  little  nationalities.  That  great  numbers  of  people  in  these 
islands  are  moved  by  these  idealistic  considerations  we  do  not 
doubt.  They  were  not  consulted  about  this  war,  nor  yet  about 
the  diplomacy  which  preceded  it.  But  when  our  Imperialists, 
whether  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  profess  that  they  entered 
this  war  from  altruistic  motives,  it  is  not  cynical  to  suggest  a 
doubt.  Was  it  concern  for  little  nationalities  that  moved  them? 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  consented  to  the  annexation 
of  the  Boer  Kepublics.  They  have  just  annexed  the  Greek  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  declared  a  protectorate  over  Egypt.  They  par- 
titioned Persia.  They  allied  themselves  with  Eussia,  while  she  was 
destroying  Finnish  nationality.  Was  it  pure  humanity?  We  had 
a  special  treaty,  the  convention  of.  Cyprus,  which  made  us  the 
recognised  protectors  of  the  Armenians ;  we  even  took  Cyprus  as 
a  pledge  for  its  fulfilment.  But  when  the  Hamidian  massacres 
unchained  upon  the  Armenians  a  horror,  beside  which  the  German 
outrages  in  Belgium  are  trivial,  Lord  Rosebery,  with  these  two 
men  as  his  colleagues,  declined  to  move  a  ship  to  save  them. 
"  Honour  "  is  a  dangerous  word  in  politics.  Statesmen  who  pur- 
sue the  cold  aims  of  an  Imperialist  policy  have  always  known 
how  to  use  it  to  enlist  the  generous  masses  on  their  side. 

The  reader  may  object  at  this  point;  "  I  am  one  of  these 
generous  masses.  I  wished  us  to  intervene  to  save  the 
Armenians,  I  opposed  the  Boer  War  and  the  partition  of  Persia. 
I  care  little  about  the  motives  of  statesmen,  or  the  exact  meaning 
of  an  ancient  treaty  negotiated  by  Lord  Palmerston.  But  treaty 
or  no  treaty,  the  Belgians  are  innocent  of  any  wrong,  they  are  my 
near  neighbours,  and  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  cruel  invasion.  I  have  paid  all  these  years  for  a  navy 
and  an  army,  and  I  can  conceive  no  nobler  use  to  make  of  them." 
That  is  undoubtedly  the  view  of  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
hate  war,  who  desired  peace  with  Germany,  and  loathe  the 
obscure  ways  of  our  secret  diplomacy.  It  was  a  natural  view  to 
take  when  war  broke  out,  and  the  German  methods  of  conducting 
the  war  in  Belgium  have  only  strengthened  it.  There  are  two 
possible  answers  which  we  shall  not  give.  The  Tolstoyan  may 
object  that  any  violent  resistance  to  evil  does  but  make  new  evil, 
new  hatred,  new  cruelty.  Defence,  however,  may  be  a  duty 
when  every  means  of  conciliation  is  exhausted.  The  old- 
fashioned  Cobdenite  Liberal  may  say  that  we  have  no  concern 
to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  For  our  part  we  believe 
in  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  and  we  cannot  hold  that  a  strip  of 
salt  water  limits  our  duties  or  our  sympathies.  Nor  will  we  discuss 
the  question  whether  the  Belgians  need  have  resisted  the  German 
invasion.  Their  courage  has  been  superb ;  but  while  we  do  them 
honour  for  their  high  qualities,  we  should  not  have  thought  them 
cowardly  or  undignified  if  they  had  bowed  with  a  protest  to  over- 
whelming force  and  passively  watched  a  wrong  which  they  could 
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not  prevent.  Should  we  say  that  a  single  householder  was 
dishonoured  if  he  did  not  resist  a  gang  of  armed  burglars? 
Whether  they  should  resist  or  not,  was  a  question  which  they 
alone  had  the  right  to  answer.  In  point  of  fact  they  were  not  left 
quite  free  to  answer  it.  Our  Foreign  Office  explicitly  called  upon 
them  to  "maintain  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  their 
neutrality."  (White  Paper,  No.  115.)  The  French  Government 
went  further;  it  pressed  its  armed  aid  upon  them  before  they 
had  asked  for  it,  and  while  they  were  still  uncertain  what  course 
they  would  follow.  (White  Paper,  No.  151.)  But  waiving  such 
details  as  these,  let  us  attempt  to  face  the  main  question. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  the  settlement  of  this  war  must  include 
the  evacuation  of  Belgium  by  Germany  with  reparation  for  the 
ruin.  But  did  we  do  our  utmost  to  save  Belgium  from  invasion? 
Were  we  free  to  do  anything  effective  ? 

The  Way  to  Save  Belgium. 

To  the  "  generous  masses  "  the  danger  to  Belgium  came  as 
a  startling  revelation  in  the  first  days  of  last  August,  and  their  in- 
dignation was  the  stronger  because  it  was  fresh.  It  was  no  new 
fact  to  our  diplomatists  and  our  soldiers,  nor  even  to  the  average 
man  on  the  Continent,  whose  situation  forces  him  to  follow 
foreign  politics  more  closely  than  most  Englishmen  do.  General 
Brialmont,  as  far  back  as  1882,  collected  and  published  evidence 
which  showed  that  even  then  German  strategists  were  contem- 
plating a  march  through  Belgium  in  the  event  of  a  Franco- 
German  war.  The  "  military  conversations  "  of  1906  and  1912 
show  that  our  Foreign  Office  and  our  War  Office  were  fully  alive 
to  the  danger.  Their  notion  was  to  meet  it  by  a  secret  military 
arrangement. 

That  sort  of  procedure  is  exactly  the  worst  treason 
to  democracy  and  peace.  It  was  fair  neither  to  our  own  people, 
nor  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  not  the  procedure  of  men 
who* thought  primarily  of  averting  a  terrible  danger  from  Belgium. 
It  was  a  sort  of  ambush.  Consider  in  the  first  place  our  own 
rights  in  the  matter.  Here  was  an  almost  obsolete  and  forgotten 
treaty.  The  Government  which  took  it  seriously  ought  to  have 
told  us  so.  Through  all  these  years  they  talked  about  our  island 
defences;  they  omitted  to  tell  us  that  we  had  military  obligations 
on  the  Continent,  and  no  adequate  army  to  fulfil  them.  We  now 
know  that  we  are  as  directly  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
Belgium,  as  we  are  for  the  defence  of  Kent. 

In  the  second  place  it  was  not  straight  dealing  with  Germany. 
We  knew  that  her  strategists  were  preparing  for  a  possible  march 
through  Belgium.  They  were  doing  this,  apparently,  without  the 
faintest  suspicion  that  to  attack  Belgium  was  to  attack  us.  They 
may  not  have  rated  our  expeditionary  corps  very  high,  but  they 
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would  have  made  many  sacrifices  to  avoid  a  war  with  us  at  sea. 
There  may  be  clear,  strategical  advantages  in  marching  through 
Belgium,  but  no  one  in  his  senses  would  think  they  outweighed 
the  disadvantages  of  a  naval  war  with  Great  Britain.  But  as- 
sume that  the  German  strategists  were  blind.  There  was  behind 
them  the  German  people,  and  a  good  half  of  it  would  have  done 
much  to  avoid  a  war  with  us. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  how  a  Peace  Minister  would 
have  acted,  let  us  say  in  April,  1912,  in  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  place?  He  professed  at  that  time  to  be  seeking 
friendship  with  Germany,  for  the  Moroccan  danger  was 
out  of  the  way.  What  he  did  was,  in  fact,  to  tighten 
his  naval  commitment  to  France,  and  to  renew  his  secret  deal- 
ings with  Belgium.  A  Peace  Minister  would  have  acted  other- 
wise. He  would  have  cleared  up  the  doubts  about  that  meaning- 
less Treaty  of  1839.  He  would  have  taken  some  occasion  to 
announce  to  the  world  in  clear,  but  tactful  language,  that  we 
really  do  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  Belgian  neutrality.  He 
would  have  said  in  plain  words,  such  as  Lord  Lansdowne  used  to 
Eussia  when  she  seemed  to  be  moving  towards  the  Persian  Gulf, 
that  any  attack  on  Belgium  would  be  a  casus  belli  for  us.  One 
can  be  certain  of  nothing  in  the  world  of  politics,  but  of  this  we 
may  be  reasonably  sure;  such  a  declaration  would  have  had  two 
immediate  effects.  It  would  have  forced  the  German  General 
Staff,  on  the  assumption  that  it  consisted  of  sane  men,  to  re- 
verse their  strategical  plans,  and  it  would  have  given  them  time 
to  do  it.  It  would,  in  the  second  place,  have  set  all  the  moderate 
and  pacific  elements  in  Germany  on  the  alert.  They  did  not 
want  a  war  with  us ;  such  a  declaration  would  have  shown  them 
how  to  avoid  it.  Why  was  it  not  made?  Partly,  because  diplo- 
macy prefers  the  method  of  ambush.  Partly,  because  our  ap- 
proach to  Germany  was  only  half-hearted.  We  were  the  military 
associates  of  France  and  Eussia,  and  though  we  desired  no  war, 
we  were  probably  not  insensible  to  the  advantage  which  would 
follow  from  uniting  Belgium  to  our  group,  should  war  break  *out. 
The  reason  why  we  failed  to  save  Belgium  was  simply  that  our 
diplomacy  was  not  thinking  primarily  of  the  interests  of  Belgium 
at  all.  It  was  absorbed  in  the  vast  rivalries  of  the  Continental 
system.  Had  we  stood  aloof  from  this  system  in  1914,  we  could 
have  saved  Belgium  without  war,  as  Gladstone  saved  her  in  1870. 

Our  Hands  Were  Tied. 

The  reader  may  still  object  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  give 
Germany  some  fairly  explicit  warnings  during  the  week  which 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  warnings  were  not,  in  fact, 
as  clear  as  they  might  have  been.  He  said  that  public  opinion  in 
England  would  be  with  difficulty  restrained  if  Belgium  were 
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violated.  (White  Paper,  No.  123).  He  never  said,  or  came  near 
saying,  that  we  had  a  treaty  obligation  which  would  force  us  to 
go  to  war  for  Belgium.  A  warning  in  the  last  week,  when  all  the 
German  staff's  plans  were  laid  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
altered,  came,  moreover,  somewhat  late.  But  the  plain  fact  is 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  explicitly  refused  to  make  our  attitude  in 
the  war  dependent  on  the  fate  of  Belgium.  When  the  German 
Ambassador  inquired  whether  we  would  engage  to  remain  neutral 
if  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  were  respected,  he  replied  that  we 
could  not  give  a  promise  of  neutrality  on  that  condition  alone. 
(No.  123.)  Now,  if  the  fate  of  Belgium  was  for  us  a  secondary 
consideration,  that  was  the  natural  and  proper  answer.  Only 
let  it  not  be  said,  after  this,  that  it  was  for  Belgium  and  the 
sanctity  of  treaties  that  we  went  to  war.  What  private  reasons 
each  man  in  these  islands  may  have  for  approving  the  war  are 
his  own  affair ;  we  are  concerned  as  citizens  only  with  the  conduct 
of  the  negotiations  by  the  Government.  The  White  Paper  is  so 
far  a  full  and  honest  document  that  it  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
motives  of  the  Foreign  Office.  It  was  resolved  from  the  first  to  go 
into  the  war,  if  its  own  strenuous  efforts  failed  to  preserve  peace, 
as  the  ally  of  France  and  the  partner  of  Eussia.  That  is  why  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  to  close  this  interview  with  a  firm  refusal  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  our  neutrality,  even  if  Belgium  were  left 
unmolested,  and  the  integrity  of  France  and  her  colonies  were 
guaranteed.  "  I  felt  obliged  to  refuse  definitely  any  promise  to 
remain  neutral  on  similar  terms."  That  was  on  August  1.  On 
the  previous  day  he  had  told  the  German  Ambassador  plainly 
"  that  if  France  became  involved  we  should  be  drawn  in."  (No. 
111.)  Three  days  before  (July  29),  he  had  warned  him,  in 
language  almost  as  clear,  that  he  must  not  be  "misled  by  the 
friendly  tone  of  our  conversation  into  thinking  that  we  should 
stand  aside,"  and  he  added  that  if  we  intervened,  we  should  act 
promptly.  (No.  89.)  This  was  said  before  any  question  of 
Belgium's  neutrality  had  arisen.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  section 
of  the  Cabinet  which  would  have  declared  war  only  on  Belgium's 
account.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  some  of  his 
colleagues,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  at  one.  and 
would,  if  necessary,  have  formed  a  Coalition  Ministry  to  conduct 
the  war  as  members  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance.  One  need 
only  refer  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  letter  to  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  eve 
of  the  war  (August  2)  assuring  him  of  the  approval  of  the  Opposi- 
tion for  a  war  ' '  in  support  of  France  and  Eussia  " ;  it  made  no 
mention  of  Belgium. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  had  secretly  developed  the  Entente  Cordiale 
into  a  loose  and  unacknowledged  Alliance.  He  was  bound 
by  a  "  naval  commitment  "  to  France.  He  had  allowed  the 
French  to  base  their  naval  dispositions  on  the  assumption 
that  we  would  protect  their  Northern  and   Western  coasts. 
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The  result  of  this  was  that  he  was  not  free  to  secure  Belgium 
from  invasion  by  any  process  of  bargaining.  It  was  useless 
for  him  to  say  to  Germany  "  you  will  have  to  meet  our 
navy  if  you  invade  Belgium."  Our  navy  was  already 
pledged  to  France.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  launch  an 
ultimatum  at  Germany.  Germany  knew  very  well  that  if  she 
had  obeyed  that  ultimatum,  if  she  had  refrained  from  invading 
Belgium,  she  would  still  have  to  meet  us,  certainly  at  sea  and 
probably  on  land,  as  the  ally  of  France.  The  result  was  that  she 
said,  "  Very  well,  if  I  have  to  fight  you  anyhow,  if  you  refuse  to 
consider  any  terms  of  neutrality,  then  I  may  as  well  derive  such 
strategic  advantage  as  I  can  get  from  a  rapid  march  through 
Belgium."  The  more  any  man  says  that  he  is  concerned  for 
Belgium,  the  more  is  he  bound  to  censure  the  diplomacy  which 
preceded  this  war.  By  our  pursuit  of  the  policy  of  a  Balance  of 
Power,  by  our  entry  into  the  Triple  Entente,  by  our  naval  ties 
to  France,  we  had  thrown  away  the  one  weapon  with  which  we 
might,  and  almost  certainly  could,  have  saved  Belgium.  We  will 
not  shirk  the  question  of  honour.  If  to  protect  Belgium  was  our 
first  debt  of  honour,  we  ought  not  to  have  pledged  to  another 
Power  our  only  adequate  means  of  paying  it.  We  never  could 
have  saved  Belgium  by  landing  160,000  men.  The  navy,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  give  us  the  means  of  intimidating  any  Power 
which  meditated  this  wrong.  The  navy  was  mortgaged  to  France. 
The  result  was  that  we  were  impotent  to  protect  Belgium. 
Belgium  is  the  victim  not  merely  of  the  ruthlessness  of 
Prussian  strategists.  She  has  been  crushed  between  two  rival 
groups  of  Powers.  We  left  undone  what  we  might  have  done  to 
protect  her,  and  the  lives  that  have  been  offered  up  with  such 
splendid  devotion,  have  been  spent  not  to  save  her — we  could 
have  saved  her  without  war — but  rather  to  avenge  a  wrong  which 
we  took  no  adequate  steps  to  prevent. 

Can  War  Vindicate  Treaties? 

"Well,"  the  reader  may  reply,  "  this  is  a  rather  disquiet- 
ing view  to  take  of  the  past.  But  at  all  events,  we  shall  have 
vindicated  the  sanctity  of  treaties ;  we  shall  have  secured  for  ever 
the  independence  of  Belgium;  we  shall  have  made  it  impossible 
for  any  Power  in  the  future  to  tear  up  a  scrap  of  paper."  Let 
us  examine  these  brave  words.  We  will  assume  that  the  victory 
of  the  Allies  is  complete,  and  that  Germany  is  forced  to  pay  a 
heavy  indemnity  to  Belgium.  What  will  the  moral  be?  That  it 
does  not  pay  to  violate  treaties  ?  Not  at  all.  No  such  conclusion 
follows.  The  conclusion  will  be  that  a  coalition  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, France,  Kussia,  Serbia,  Belgium,  Montenegro,  and  Japan  is 
stronger  than  a  combination  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  Of 
this  coalition  only  one  Power  professed  to  be  primarily  concerned 
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with  Belgium,  and  even  that  Power  had  other  motives.  If  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  years  hence,  Germany  saw  her  chance  of  making 
war  once  more  against  a  less  formidable  coalition  than  this,  it 
might  pay  her  very  well  to  violate  treaties,  and  even  to  invade 
Belgium.  Palmerston  boasted  after  the  Crimean  War  that  he 
had  made  it  impossible  for  Eussia  "  ever  again  "  to  make  war  on 
Turkey,  or  to  march  through  the  Danubian  provinces.  Twenty 
years  later  she  did  both.  It  is  useless  to  invoke  force  unless  you 
can  maintain  your  force  always  united,  always  armed.  "  Well," 
the  reader  may  answer,  "  we  will  do  that'.  We  will  crush  Ger- 
many to  the  dust,  and  stand  over  her  to  prevent  her  ever  rising." 
That  is  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the  future  of  mankind,  but  will 
even  this  secure  the  sanctity  of  treaties?  Who  will  move  if 
Eussia  wants  to  violate  a  treaty  ?  She  has  done  it  before ;  she  is 
doing  it  to-day.  The  more  we  require  her  aid  to  coerce  Germany, 
the  less  shall  we  dare  to  remonstrate  with  her,  or  to  make  war 
on  her,  if  she  should  violate  a  treaty.  It  is  easy,  if  you  have  the 
force,  to  punish  the  crimes  of  your  enemies.  It  is  quite  impossi- 
ble, if  you  rely  on  force  and  must  have  allies,  to  punish  the  crimes 
of  your  friends. 

Towards  International  Morality. 

No  war  can  establish  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  There  are  other 
ways  of  doing  that-  Let  us  begin  at  home  by  insisting  that 
treaties  shall  say  in  plain  words  what  they  mean.  Let  us 
go  on  to  insist  that  all  treaties  shall  be  public,  and  that 
Parliament  shall  debate  them  as  carefullv  as  it  debates 
a  bill  or  a  budget,  before  they  are  signed.  Then,  at  least,  we 
shall  act  as  a  nation,  and  with  our  eyes  open.  But  even  this 
will  not  suffice.  We  must  have  done  with  the  delusion  that 
force  can  achieve  any  ideal  end.  It  can  win  loot  and  glory,  ter- 
ritory and  spheres  of  influence.  It  can  alter  to  our  advantage 
for  a  time,  but  for  a  time  only,  the  ever-shifting  Balance  of  Power. 
We  cannot  combine  the  predatory  pursuit  of  Imperialist  ambitions 
with  the  defence  of  public  law.  So  long  as  we  heap  up  arma- 
ments and  form  diplomatic  combinations,  in  order  to  win  colonies 
and  spheres  of  influence  for  ourselves  and  our  friends,  so  long  will 
the  relationship  of  nations  remain  on  the  precarious  basis  of  force. 
Till  the  democracies  understand  that  it  is  for  such  ends  as  these 
that  they  are  drilled  and  conscripted  and  taxed  by  rival  Imperial- 
isms, equally  ready  to  go  to  war  for  Manchuria  to-day  and  Morocco 
to-morrow,  treaties  will  remain  "  scraps  of  paper,"  at  the  mercy 
of  the  coalition  which  has  the  greater  number  of  bayonets. 

The  moral  of  this  Belgian  tragedy  will  be  lost,  if  we  see  in  it 
nothing  but  a  German  crime.  Germany  has  pushed  to  extremes 
a  view  of  national  interests  which  every  Power  follows  in  some 
degree.    She  held  that  she  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  ignore  the 
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rights  of  another  country,  because  her  public  morality  acknow- 
ledges no  higher  duty  than  national  patriotism.  That  one  State 
owes  no  moral  obligations  to  other  States  is  an  old  doctrine,  which 
even  a  philosopher  so  saintly  as  Spinoza  was  not  ashamed  to 
■now.  Every  State  acts  upon  it  in  some  degree  when  it  follows 
a  policy  of  Imperialism  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  other 
Powers.  Every  Empire  has  been  built  on  that  theory.  It  under- 
lies all  the  rivalries  and  armaments  of  recent  years.  If  little 
States  are  to  be  made  secure,  if  treaties  are  to  gain  the  force  of 
law,  we  must  advance  from  national  patriotism  to>  an  international 
morality.  We  must  create  some  Federal  Commonwealth  to  which 
men  will  pay  an  allegiance  as  unquestioning  as  any  patriotism. 
It  must  watch  over  treaties,  as  the  State  watches  over  contracts 
between  individuals.  Nor  must  we  think  of  it  coldly  as  a  neces- 
sary police  arrangement.  It  must  gather  up  in  itself  our  love  for 
our  kind,  our  goodwill  towards  neighbours,  our  desire  to  pursue 
a  course  that  aims  at  the  general  good  of  humanity.  A  world  in 
which  each  nation  strives  only  for  national  advantage,  will  always 
be  a  world  in  which  treaties  are  disregarded,  and  the  weakest  is 
pushed  to  the  wall.  Treaties  will  be  sacred  and  little  peoples 
secure,  when  we  have  democratised  diplomacy,  when  each  people 
(for  none  can  do  it  for  another)  has  crushed  its  own  Militarism  and 
its  own  Imperialism,  when  the  nations,  free  themselves,  can  unite 
in  a  Federation  of  Europe. 
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